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LATE  NEWS 


Exports  of  cotton  froni  the  United  States  in  April  amounted  to 
218,000  bales  (of  500  p ounds "gross ) ,  making  a"  total  of  2,556,000  "bales 
for  August-April  1952-53.    The  principal  destinations  in  April  vere 
Japan  39*000  tales,  France  32,000  Formosa  27,000,  Canada  22,000,  Italy 
19,000,  1'estem  Germany  18,000,  United  Kingdom  li,000,  Yugoslavia  9,001 
the  Netherlands  5,000,  and  Denmark,  Austria,  Indochina,  and  the 
Philippines  4,000  bales  each. 


Imports  of  cotton  into  the  United  States  in  April  amounted  to 
33,000  Tales  (of  500  pounds  gross),  making  a  total  of  165,000  bales  for 
August-April  1952-53.    The  principal  sources  in  April  vere  Egypt  21,328 
bales,  India  7,412,  Peru  2,307,  and  Pakistan  2,073. 


Exports  of  cotton  lintors  from  the  United  States  in  April  totaled 
19,000  running  bales,  including  6,000  to  Western  Germany,  5,000  to  Japan, 
2,000  to  France,  and  1,000  to  Canada. 


Imports  of  cotton  linters  into  the  United  States  in  April  totaled 
63,000  tales  (of  500  pounds  gross),  including  41,000  from  Brazil  and 
17 , 000  from  Mexio  o . 


A  trade  agreement  between  France  and  Pakistan  was  concluded  on 
April  27,  1953  (but  not  yet  ratified) ,  providing  for  mutual  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  and  other  guarantees  in  regard  to  trade  between  the  two 
countries  during  the  calendar  year  1953 «    The  principal  Pakistani 
products  involved  are  69,000  bales  (of  500  pounds  gross)  of  cotton  and 
80,000  metric  tons  of  jute . 

(Continued  on  Page  557) 
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VOLUME  OF  'WORLD  RICE  EXPORTS  UNCHANGED  US  1952; 
SURPLUS  FOR  EXPORT  LARGER  THIS  YEAR 

International  trade  in  rice  in  I952  continued  approximately  at  the 
same  level  as  in  the  year  "before,  according  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service.    Total  exports,  including  reexports,  of  11,05c  million  pounds 
in  terms  of  milled  rice  compare  with  11,075  million  pounds  in  1951,  the 
postwar  high,  and  the  average  of  20,000  million  pounds  in  the  prewar 
(1936-40)  period.    Exportable  supplies  available  during  1953  are  esti- 
mated at  a  total  h  percent  larger  then  exports  in  1952. 

Exporting  countries:    A  feature  of  the  1952  world  trade  in  rice 
was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  countries  coming  into  the  market  as 
exporters.    This  trend  occurred  in  most  areas  of  the  world  outside  of 
Asia  and  is  expected  to  continue  in  1953. 

The  reduction  in  the  1952  exports  of  the  surplus  countries  of  Asia 
was  offset  by  a  sharp  increase  in  shipments  from  North  America,  and  also 
by  a  gain  in  exports  from  countries  in  Europe  and  South  America.  Rice 
exports  from  Africa,  primarily  Egypt,  were  markedly  below  those  of  1951* 
and  Australia  exported  less  rice  than  in  the  year  before. 

Sixty-eight  percent  of  the  world' s  rice  exports  were  from  countries 
in  Asia.    Four-fifths  of  these,  or  nearly  60  percent  of  the  world  total, 
were  from  the  "Rice  Bowl"  -  Burma,  Thailand,  and  Indochina  -  whose  exports 
totaled  only  6,570  million  pounds  as  compared  with  6,950  million  pounds 
in  the  year  before.    Though  exports  were  larger  in  Burma,  they  declined 
in  Thailand  and  Indochina.    In  contrast  with  prewar  years,  Burma' 3 
exports  were  1+5  percent  of  the  prewar  average,  Thailand' s  were  8  percent 
larger,  and  Indochina's  were  only  15  percent  of  those  exported  before 
World  War  II. 

Rice  exports  from  China  in  I952  are  estimated  in  the  neighborhood 
of  kOO  million  pounds,  of  which  approximately  80  percent  went  to  India 
and  20  percent  to  Ceylon.    These  were  substantially  larger  than  in  1951/ 
while  Taiwan's  (Formosa)  rice  shipments  were  at  about  the  same  level. 
Available  information  indicates  exports  from  Iran  were  substantially  less 
in  1952  than  in  the  year  before. 

North  America  ranked  next  as  a  supplier  of  rice.    The  pronounced 
gain  in  exports  occurred  in  the  United  States,  where  shipments  increased 
6l  percent,  and  in  South  America,  exports  increased  in  Brazil,  Ecuador, 
and  Uruguay.    Argentina  and  Colombia,  usually  about  self-sufficient  in 
rice,  exported  important  quantities  in  1952. 

Exports  from  Spain  increased  substantially  in  1952,  and  Portugal  for 
the  first  time  exported  a  significant  amount  of  rice. 

Importing  countries:    While  the  total  exports  from  Asia' s  surplus 
countries  declined,  imports  into  the  deficit  countries  of  that  Continent 
increased  substantially  compared  with  the  previous  year.    Japan  again  was 
the  world's  largest  importer  of  rice,  followed  by  Indonesia,  India,  Malaya,  and 
Ceylon. 
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Rice  imports  declined  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  that  Continent' 
total  in  1952  "being  only  58  percent  of  the  previous  year1  s  imports.  Germany 
took  the  largest  volume,  followed  "by  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  the 
Netherlands,  Austria,  and  Belgium,    Less  rice  was  imported  also  in  North 
America  and  South  America. 

World  rice  trade  in  1953^    Total  exportable  supplies  of  rice  in 
19*33  in  bhe  world*  s  surplus  countries  are  estimated  at  about  k  percent  larger 
than  in  1952,  provided  Ceylon  secures  from  China  all  the  600  million  pounds 
under  contract  in  the  1952  trade  agreement  between  the  two  countries.  Export 
supplies  from  Burma  are  considerably  larger  than  last  year,  and  in  Thailand, 
because  of  the  withholding  of  last  year's  crop  "for  export  at  high  prices,  the 
carry-over  stocks  plus  the  1952-53  crop  will  permit  the  exportation  of  a 
larger  volume  in  1953. 

Heavy  surpluses  will  again  bo  available  for  export  from  the  United  States 
Italy,  and  Ecuador,  and  rice  will  again  be  shipped  from  countries  such  as 
Spain,  Madagascar,  Iran,  Iraq,  Argentina.)  end  Uruguay.    Because  of  small 
crops  it  is  expected  that  rice  will  not  be  exported  from  Egypt  and  Brazil  in 
li?53»  --By  L.  Thelma  Willahan,  based  in  part  on  U.  S.  Foreign  Service  reports. 

NETHERLANDS *  PRODUCTION  OF  FATS  AND  ■ 
OILS  EXPECTED  TO  BE  NEAR  1952  LEVEL  [ 

Domestic  production  cf  edible  fats  and  oils  in  the  Netherlands  in  1953  is 
expected  to  remain  about  the  same  as  last  year's  output  of  120,000  short  tons, 
fat  content,  or  about  half  of  annual  requirements,  reports  Robert  A.  Brand, 
Economic  Officer,  American  Embassy,  The  Hague,    The  Dutch  flax  crop,  chiefly 
intended  for  fiber  production,  also  yields  a.  small  quantity  of  linseed  oil 
each  year. 

Stocks  of  fats  and  oils  were  believed  to  be  still  fairly  high  at  the  end 
of  1952  and  the  stock  reduction  policy  of  that  year  is  continuing  in  1953. 
Large  Government  surpluses  carried  over  from  1951  resulted  in  a  sharp  drop  in 
1952  net  imports  of  edible  fats,  oils,  and  oil- "bearing  materials  to  78,700 
tons  oil  equivalent,  or  38  percent  of  comparable  1951' '  imports.  Consumption 
of  edible  and  inedible  fats  and  oils  last  year  is  reported  at  23^,000  and 
56,000  tons,  respectively,- ■ 

The  impact  of  the  February  flood  on  domestic  production  of  fats  and  oils 
in  I953  will  be  only  slight.    Even  normally,  1953  plantings  of  rapeseed  and 
flax  would  have  declined.    Moreover,  oil  produced  from  these  seeds  is  of  minor 
importance  in  relation  to  the  over-all  fats  and  oils  picture.  Rape-seed 
plantings  currently  are  estimated  at  11,120  acres,  and  the  oil  yield  from 
this  crop  is  expected  to  amount  to  about  !■}-,  <+G0  tons,  about  30  percent  less 
than  in  1952.    Linseed  oil  production  in  the  Netherlands  will  fall  back 
from  last  year's  k, 56O  tons,  mainly  due  to  a  poor  flax  market  in  1952. 
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The  recovery  in  Dutch  "butter  production — 30,730  tons  in  1952- -will  prob- 
ably continue  unless  exports  fall  off  substantially.    Production  of  pure  lard, 
which  totaled  23,000  tons  last  year,  is  reported  now  in  line  with  needs,  and 
the  former  large  surplus  ha3  been  trimmed  satisfactorily.'   Whale  oil  produc- 
tion from  1953  Antarctic  operations  totaled  18,700  tons,  8  percent  above  last 
year,  but  sperm  oil  output  was  only  about  one-tenth  that  of  1952,  or  350  tons. 
The  growing  demand  for  margarine  wa3  confirmed  by  a  5  percent  increase  in  pro- 
duction last  year  to  210,000  tons  and  a  corresponding  gain  in  domestic  con- 
sumption to  200,800  tons. 

The  total  quantity  of  oil-bearing  materials  crushed  by  the  Butch  industry 
during  1952  amounted  to  373,300  tons,  or  three-fourths  of  1951  crush  ings. 
Vegetable  oil  produced  from  1952  crushings  totaled  192,890  tons  compared  with 
2^+0, 560  tons  in  the  preceding  year. 

Dutch  purchases  of  fats  and  oils  in  1952  of  16^,000  tons  were  about  10 
percent  below  1951  while  imports  of  oil-bearing  materials  of  303,3^0  tons  were 
down  kO  percent.    Exports  of  the  latter  were  small  last  year— 7>  879  tons,  but 
shipments  of  fats  and  oils,  mainly  to  other  European  countries,  totaled  195,370 
tons,  a  3  percent  gain  from  1951* 

Principal  imports  in  1952  included  copra — 158,666  tons,  soybeans--5S, 836, 
palm  kernels — ^2,057,  peanuts,  shelled-- 11, ^53;  flaxseed — 19,23^,  palm  oil-- 
72,707,  marine  oils — 31,  lOij-,  soybean  oil— 5, 102,  sunflower  seed  oil — 5>Q57> 
peanut  oil — h,^.6&,  cottonseed  oil — 3,2C6,  raw  linseed  oil — 10,691,  technical 
animal  f  ats— 19, 00^,  and  soap  stocks- -k,  dk-5  tons.    Palm  oil,  which  again 
topped  the  list  of  Dutch  oil  imports,  came  mainly  from  Indonesia.  The 
United  States  supplied  all  the  soybean  oil,  about  two-thirds  of  the  linseed 
oil  and  flaxseed,  62  percent  of  the  technical  animal  fats,  ^3  percent  of  the 
peanut  oil,  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  marine  oil,  and,  in  addition,  207 
tons  of  soap  stocks,  13  tons  of  coconut  oil,  and  325  tons  of  p'.-ire  lard. 

PHILIPPINE  COPRA 
EXPOItfS  VOW  SBAHPLY 

Philippine  copra  exports  during  May  1953  totaled  32,570  long  tons,  a 
decline  of  20. percent  from  the  previous  month  and  only  three-fourths  the 
volume  exported  in  May  1952.    Total  shipments  during  January-May  1953 
amounted  to  186,269  tons  against  2^9,^3^  tons  in  the  comparable  period  of 
1952.    The  breakdown  of  the  May  1953  copra  exports,  by  country  of  destina- 
tion is  as  follows:    United  States — 22,9^6  tons  (Pacific -18, 159,  Gulf- 
1+,  757) ;  Italy— 500;  Lebanon— 103;  the  Netherlands— 2,500;  Denmark-- 2,000; 
Sweden — 1,000;  Europe  unspecified — 500;  Colombia — 1,021;  and  South  America 
unspecified- -2, 000  tons. 

Exports  of  coconut  oil  totaled  2,125  tons,  only  one-half  the  quantity 
shipped  last  month  and  roughly  one-fourth  of  the  Quantity  shipped  during 
May  1952.    January -May  exports  amounted  to  16,297  ton?  against  correspond- 
ing shipments  of  3^,048  tons  in  1952.    May  shipments  went  to  the  United 
States  — 2, 125  tons  (Atlantic— 1, 677,  Pacif  ic-2^6) . 

Copra  export  prices  were  quoted  in  mid-June  at  $173  per  short  ton, 
c.i.f.  Pacific.    Local  buying  prices  in  Manila  were  quoted  at  31  to  37 
pesos  per  100  kilograms  ($157 A9  to  $187.97  peoc  long  ton). 
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CEYLON'S  COPRA,  COCONUT  OIL 
EXPORTS  DECLINE  SLIGHTLY 

Ceylon*  s  exports  of  copra  and  coconut  oil  measured  In  terms  of  copra 
totaled  1*6,319  long  tons  during  the  first  quarter  of  1953*  according  to 
R.F.  Ponniah,  American  Embassy,  Colombo.    This  is  a  decline  of  less  than  one 
percent  from  the  k6,666  tons  exported  in  the  first  quarter  of  1952,  and 
represents  about  one-fifth  of  the  210,115  tons  exported  in  the  year  1952. 

Coconut  oil  shipments  amounted  to  27,611  tons,  an  increase  of  15  per- 
cent from  the  comparable  period  of  1952.    However,  copra  exports  of  2,492  tons 
represented  a  decline  of  70  percent  from  1952.    The  Netherlands  was  the  most 
important  market  for  coconut  oil, "followed  by  Canada,  Italy,"  Germany,  and 
India,    China  entered  the  market  for  the  first  time  with  purchases  of  200 
tons  of  coconut  oil.    The  decline  in  copra  exports  was  due  to  a  marked  de- 
crease in  exports  to  Pakistan.    India  purchased  most  of  the  copra  exported 
in  the  first  quarter.    •  .• 

Exports  of  desiccated  coconut  during  the  first  quarter  amounted  to  9,850 
long  tons,  or  a  decline  of  one-third  from  first- quarter  1952  exports.  Over 
one-half  of  the  desiccated  coconut  (5>174  tons)  went  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Coconut  oil  wholesale  prices  were  favorable  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1953  when  compared  with  prices  during  the  same  period  of  1952.    The  high  of 
1,450  rupees  per  long  ton (13.6  cents  per  pound)  was  registered  on  March  18, 
20  and  31  and  the  low  of  1,175  rupees  (Il.O  cents)  on  January  26.    The  high 
and  low  for  the  same  period  of  1952  were  1,300  rupees  (12.2  cents)  and  750 
rupees  (7.0  cents),  respectively. 

The  copra  market  registered  a  highof  220  rupees  per  candy  ($184  per 
long  ton)  on  March  18  and  a  low  of  I85  rupees  ($155)  on  January  28.  Desic- 
cated coconut  prices  fluctuated  between  the  high  of  O.53  rupees  per  pound 
(11.1  cents)  on  March  18  and  20  and  a  low  of  0.46  rupees  (9.6  cents)  on 
January  29. 

Prices  of  coconut  products  had  tended  to  increase  by  the  end  of  May  as 
there  was  evidence  of  a  shortage  of  copra  in  most  producing  countries.  On 
May  22  coconut  oil  was  1,375  rupees  per  long  ton  (12.9  cents  per  pound) 
copra,  210  rupees  per  candy  ($176),  and  desiccated  coconut  0.62  rupees  per 
pound  (13.0  cents).    Local  traders  expect  high  prices  to  continue  until  the 
end  of  1953  since  there  is  no  prospeot  of  any  increase  in  production  until 
then.  -       •  '•  '*:''*: 

Coconut  oil  millers  and  shippers  recently  unsuccessfully  urged  the 
Minister  of  Commerce  and  Trade  to  ban  the  export  of  copra  because  of  the 
shortage  of  copra  for  local  oil  milling.    It  was  reported  that  the  Ceylon 
Government  was  considering  the  possibility  of  importing  copra  to  aid  the 
local  oil  milling  industry.-    The  ^production  of  coconut  products  in  1953  is 
still  expected  to  decrease -from  20  to  30  percent  from  1952. unless  good 
weather  during  the  fourth  quarter  helps  overcome  the  damage  caused  by  the 
prolonged  drought  during  the  second  half  of  1952.-   (See  Foreign  Crops  and 
Markets  March  30,  1953)  ' 
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ALL  EGYPTIAN  COTTON  TRADE  TO  BE 
CHANNELED  THROUGH  GOVERNMENT  AGENCY 

Under  •  legislation  approved  "by  the  Egyptian  Cabinet  on  June  10,  1953> 
no  new-crop  cotton  may  be  exported  or  delivered  to  mills  for  local  consumption 
without  first  obtaining  a- certificate  shoving  that  such  cotton  has  been 
bought  from  the  Egyptian  Cotton  Commission.    Any  cotton  involved  in  sales  ■ 
contracts  not  conforming  to  the  above  regulations  will  be  seized  or  a  fine 
equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  cotton  involved  will  be  imposed  on  the  seller. 
The  stated  object  is  to  prevent  speculation  at  expense  of  the  government 
and/or  local  mills  and  not  to  restrict  activities  of  interior  cotton  merchants 
or  dealings  on  the  Minet  El  Eassal  spot  market. 

The  .government's  proposed  buying  prices  (see  .Foreign  Agriculture 
Circular  EC  1^-53,  June  19,  1953)  for  the  1953-5^  crop  and  any  1952-53  crop  or 
older  cotton  offered  after  August  1,  1953;  were  also  approved  by  the  legislation 
mentioned  above.    Official  buying  prices  will  be  lower  by  11  to  17  percent 
than  those  of  the  1952-53  season  but  the  reduction  in  income  to  farm  tenants 
is  expected  to  be  approximately  offset  by  reductions  in  land  rentals  under 
the  Agrarian  Law  enacted  by  the  present  administration.    The  Government's 
selling  prices  each  day  will  still  be  based  on  the  previous  day's  closing 
quotation  for  near-month  Now  York  futures  plus  30  percent  and  5  percent  for 
Good  Grade  Karnak  and  Ashmouni,  respectively.    The  Alexandria  Futures  Market 
will  remain  closed  throughout  the  next  crop  year, 

The  principal  effect  of  this  legislation  is  to  discourage  private 
holding  of  cotton  for  higher  prices  and  to  channel  all  cotton  trade  through 
the  Egyptian  Cotton  Commission  in  1953-5^  whereas  previous  trade  with  the 
Commission 'was  optional,    The  terms  offered  by  the  Commission  in  1952-53* 
however,  were  very  attractive  both  to  buyers  and  sellers  and  nearly  all  of 
the  crop  actually  has  been,  or  is  now,  in  government  possession. 

The  Cabinet  also  approved  a  law  submitted  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
stipulating  that  all  growers  must  keep  their  cotton  free  of  "foreign  matter" 
(including  mixing  of  varieties)  under  penalty  of  a  month's  imprisonment  and/or 
a  fine  of  LE5  to  10  ($Uk28  to  $28.57)'. 

CANADIAN  HOG  CHOLERA 
OUTBREAK  NOT  SPREADING 

Canadian  agricultural  officia'13  state  they  are  confident  that  the 
outbreak  of  hog  cholera  in  southwestern  Ontario  is  being  contained  within  the 
50,000  square-mile  quarantined  zone.    Since  the  outbreak  was  first  reported  on 
May  16,  it  has  been  necessary 'to  slaughter  2,331  hogs  on  k-0  infected  premises 
within  12  counties.    Farmers  whose  hogs  have  'been  slaughtered  in  the  eradication 
program  will  be  -reimbursed  by  the  Federal  Government  at  the  rate  of  $30  for 
a  market  hog  and  $5^  for  purebred. 

The  disease  outbreak  has  had  little  effect  on  Canadian  hog  prices  which 
have  remained  well  above  the  I952  level-    Marketings  to  date  are  15  percent, 
lighter  than  last  year  and  are  currently  running  in  line' with  a  domestic 
consumption  rate  of  about  95,000  hogs  a  week. 
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WHEAT  OUTLOOK  GENERALLY  FAVORABLE 
IK  NORTHERN  HEMISPHERE  COUNTRIES 

Latest  reports  indicate  that  the  wheat  harvest  now  getting  underway 
in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  is  generally  promising  in  most  important  pro- 
ducing countries  for  which  reports  have  "been  received.    However,  incomplete 
information  is  available  on  prospects  for  Soviet  Russia,  the  satellite 
countries  of  Europe,  and  China. 

Total  wheat  production  in  the  United  States  is  forecast  at  1,132 
million  bushels,  as  reported  in  the  June  crop  report.    Though  less  than 
the  harvest  of  1,291  million  bushels  last  year,  this  would  be  one  of  the 
largest  wheat  outturns  of  record,  having  been  exceeded  in  only  k  years. 
The  current  estimate  includes  770  million  bushels  of  winter  wheat  and 
362  million  bushels  of  spring  wheat.    That  crop  would  he  an  all-time  record 
for  spring  wheat,    The  unprecedented  production  stems  from  high  prospective 
yields  and  a  relatively  large  seeded  acreage.    The  winter  crop  has  shown 
progressive  improvement  since  emerging  from  the  winter  dormant  period,  and 
the  forecast  is  now  k-0  million  bushels  above  the  previous  forecast 
because  of  improved  growing  conditions  during  May,    The  current  forecast 
is,  however,  27  percent  below  the  near-record  winter  wheat  crop  of  1952. 

The  outlook  for  the  crop  in  Canada  is  less  promising  than  at  this 
time  last  year,  with  heavy  rains  holding  up  seeding  operations  in  early 
June,  over  wide  areas  of  the  Prairie  Provinces,  especially  in  southern 
districts.    Farmers  announced  their  Intentions  to  plant  25.9  million 
acres,  about  the  same  as  in  1952,  but  since  an  estimated  10  to  20  percent 
of  the  intended  wheat  acreage  had  not  been  seeded  by  early  June,  it  seemed 
likely  that  some  of  the  acreage  originally  intended  for  wheat  would  be 
shifted  to  coarse  grains  or  go  into  sumraerf allow  this  season,     in  any  case 
a  large  proportion  of  late- seeded  acreage  was  expected  to  go  into  coarse- 
grains  and  flaxseed  rather  than  wheat.    Early- seeded  crops  are  in  generally 
satisfactory  condition. 

Prospects  for  the  wheat  outturn  in  western  Europe  are  generally  good, 
though  not  up  to  the  exceptional  1952  crop.    Of  the  principal  producing 
countries,  the  best  prospects  are  reported  for  Italy,  where  recent  improve- 
ment in  conditions  makes  the  outlook  good  for  a  crop  at  least  as  large  as 
the  near-record  harvest  last  year,    In  France  the  condition  of  the  growing 
crop  was  less  favorable  at  the  beginning  of  May  than  it  was  a  year  earlier, 
However,  if  growing  conditions  ere  good  until  harvest,  wheat  yields  are 
expected  to  be  rather  high  on  a  total  acreage  slightly  below  that  of  last 
year.    The  outlook  improved  substantially  following  the  excellent  weather 
of  April  and  early  May.    Though  the  condition  of  the  crop  in  Western 
Germany  is  not  up  to  the  high  level  of  a  year  ago,  yields  are  indicated 
to  be  good.    Total  wheat  acreage  is  slightly  less  than  in  1952,  with 
winter  wheat  area  smaller  but  spring  wheat  acreage  larger  than  that  of 
a  year  ago.    Least  favorable  conditions  are  reported  for  Spain  where 
continued  dry  weather  and  hot  winds  were  adversely  affecting  crop 
prospects  at  the  end  of  May,    The  outlook  there  was  somewhat  less  favor- 
able than  a.t  that  time  a  year  ago.     In  the  United  Kingdom  the  crop  is 
generally  satisfactory,  except  for  parts  badly  damaged  by  wheat  bulb  fly. 
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Total  wheat  acreage  is  estimated  to  be  somewhat  larger  than  that  of  the 
past  2  years.    Crop  conditions  in  Yugoslavia  are  reported  excellent,  with 
the  breadgrain  outlook  the  test  since  the  war. 

In  Hungary  early  conditions  were  indicated  to  be  unfavorable. 
Shortage  of  seed  wheat  at  sowing  time,  some  winter  damage,  and  dryness  were 
factors  mentioned  as  contributing  to  the  unfavorable  outlook.    Later  rains 
improved  yield  prospects.    Seeding  in  Bulgaria  appears. to  have  taken  place 
under  favorable  conditions.    Rumania' 3  wheat  crop  is  described  as  in  good 
condition  at  latest  report, 

The  outlook  for  the  1953  Wheat  crop  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  still 
uncertain,  with  the  situation  appearing,  on  the  whole,  favorable  but  still 
subject  to  many  hazards  during  the  remainder  of  the  growing  and  harvesting 
periods,.    Seeding  of  the  spring  wheat  acreage,  which  normally  accounts 
for  about  two -thirds  of  the  Union1 s  total  wheat  acreage,  had  been  virtually 
completed  by  mid -May  despite  a  delayed  and  unsettled  spring  and  the  necessity 
of  plowing  up  a  large  area,  because  of  the  nonfulfillment  of  the  fall 
plowing  goals.    Winter  grain  is  reported  to  be  growing  especially  well 
in  southern  regions,  which  constitute  the  winter  grain  belt  of  the  Soviet 
Union.    Moisture  supplies  seem  adequate  in  most  regions «. 

Information  available  for  Asia  points  to  good  crops  for  most  countries . 
The  outlook  in  Turkey  is  very  favorable,  and  the  wheat  crop  is  expected  to 
exceed  the  record  harvest  of  1952.    This  would  be  the  third  successive  bumper 
crop  for  that  country.    Japan' s  crop  is  estimated  to  be  about  at  the  1952 
level,  which  was  veil  above  average.    Iran  also  expects  a  wheat  harvest 
about  the  same  as  in  1952-    Exceptions  to  the  good  prospects  are  noted  for 
India  where  the  tentative  'estimate  for  wheat  is  only  slightly  above  thd 
small  outturn  reported  for  last  year,  and  for  Paki stan  where  a,  smaller 
outturn  than  last  year' s  is  reported,  as  a  result  of  two  successive  years 
of  drought.    Official  estimates  place  this  year' s  harvest  about  20  percent 
below  the  small  harvest  of  1952.    Dry  conditions  at  seeding  time  caused 
a  reduction  in  acreage  and  yields  were  reported  even  less  than  the  low 
1952  yields. 

Conditions  in  Africa  indicate  that  the  total  wheat  production  for 
that  continent  may  be  larger  than  average,  though  less  than  the  good  1952 
harvest.    Conditions  are  variable  with  smaller  harvests  than  last  year  in 
French  North  Africa,  especially  in  Algeria  and  Tunisia  and  a  considerably 
larger  outturn  forecast  for  Egypt.    Though,  it  Is  too  early  in  the  season 
for  any  definite  information  on  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  recent  reports 
indicate  that  the  acreage  seeded,  to  wheat  for  the  1953-5^  harvest  may  be 
considerably  reduced  because  of  the  lateness  of  summer  crops  and  unusual 
rains  in  that  Southern  Hemisphere  country. 

Seeding  Is  actively  underway  in  Argentina  and  Australia,  the  principal 
Wheat  producers  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere.    Soil  conditions  in  Argentina 
are  excellent  and  it  is  expected  that  the  wheat  area  seeded  will  be  about 
the  same  as  the  relatively  large  area  seeded  last  year.    On  the  basis  of 
incomplete  information  on  seeding  plane  in  Australia  a  substantial  increase 
in  wheat  acreage  for  the  next  crop  i3  expected, —  By  Judith  E.  Downey, 
based  in  part    upon  U.  S,  Foreign  Service  reports. 
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U.  S.  TOEACCO  EXPORTS 
FOR  APRIL 

United  States  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  during  April  1953 
totaled  50.1  million  pounds  valued  at  $33«1  million.    This  is  nearly  3 
times  more  than  the  April  1952  export  volume  of  18,1  million  pounds 
valued  at  $11.1  million.    The  substantial  increase  for  April,  1953  is  pri- 
marily attributed  to  larger  takings  of  flue- cured  tobacco  by  the 
United  Kingdom,  Germany,  the  Netherlands  and  Indonesia, 

Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  April  1953*  with  comparisons 

(export  weight) 


April 
1953 

April 
1952 

1,000  pounds 
^,675 

1,000  pounds 

Flue -cured 

12,137 

Burley 

2,167 

2,136 

Bark -fired  Virginia 

65 

230 

Bark-fired  Kentucky  Tennessee 

1,213 

1  "'ST 

Sun-cured 

0 

0 

Maryland 

611 

766 

Green  River 

21 

i+09 

One  Sucker 

11*0 

Ikk 

Cigar  Wrapper 

322 

151 

Cigar  Binder 

335 

70 

Cigar  Filler 

Ik 

1 

Othar 

5^0 

6kk 

Total 

50, 103 

13,125 

Beclared  value,  million 

dollars 

33ol 

ll.l 

Compiled  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  from  records  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census. 

Exports  of  cigarettes,  cigars  and  cheroots,  and  smoking  tobacco 
decreased  in  April  1953  as  compared  with  April  1952.    Chewing  tobacco  and 
snuff  exports  increased  in  April  1953  as  compared  with  the  same  period 
of  1952. 

Exports  of  tobacco  products,  April  1953*  with  companions 

Tobacco  Products 


Class  of  Products                       APril  Apri 
 1953  1952 

Cigars  &  Cheroots  (1,000  pieces)  ^90  270 
Cigarettes  (1,000  pieces)  1,336,699  9^0,711 
Chewing  tobacco  &  snuff  (pounds)  62,329  167,105 
Smoking  tobacco  in  packages  (pounds)  59*7^8  50,391 
Smoking  tobacco  in  bulk  (pounds)         11+2,580  1^7,  350 


Compiled  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  from  records  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census. 
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(Continued  from  Page  Jkk) 

A  trade  agreement  concluded  "between  Brazil  and  Finland  on  Ma.y  15; 
1953  (effective  July  1,  1953)  >  provides  for  annual  exchange  of  about 
$26,000,000  worth  of  products  including  Brazilian  coffee  with  a  total 
value  of  $21,700,000  and  cotton  $1,500,000  (to  begin  early  in  195*+) 
among  other  products  (mostly  a gri cultural)  for  Finn i3h-manufac tured 
products,  mostly  paper  and  cellulose.    The  agreement  is  to  be  renewed 
each  year  automatically  unless  denounced  90  days  in  advance  "by  either 
party  but  the  list  of  commodities  is  subject  to  renegotiation  each  year 
3  months  before  expiration  of  the  year  covered. 


